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INTRODUCTION 





It used to be said that historians were concerned with 
the lives ot important people and the course of great 
events, but since the 1960s historians have been writing 
"history from the bottom up" and studying it at the 
grass-roots level. There is a new breed of social 
historian who is studying such topics as the family, 
marriage, migration, mobility, and community. One 
explanation for the change is that, until recently, 
American social history was written from the perspective of 
the dominant culture. It dealt with elites rather than 
common people, with institutions’ rather than social 
processes, with attitudes rather than human experiences, 
Large segments of the population were ignored or frequently 
subjected to stereotyping. Common characteristics of human 
experience such as family life were largely absent. Part 
of the problem has been the unavailability of sources, but 
with the acceptance of oral history, since the 1960s, 
historians are able to enrich the existing records, which, 
incidently, were not only written from the viewpoint of 
elites, but were maintained by the elites themselves. 
Questions have been ignored. What was it like to live in a 
small Iowa town, such as Selma, at the turn of the century? 
What did they do if there wasn't a doctor in town? What 
did they eat? Why is Selma a ghost town today? In. short, 
Arthur Schlesinger explains that the major goal of social 
history must be to "grasp and depict both the inner and 
outer life of society and to integrate the two." It is for 
these very reasons that I decided to pursue a degree in 
Oral history. 


My biases do get in the way and the reader will surely 
wonder why I chose to concentrate on certain areas and 
ignore others; obviously, I need to interview my 
grandmother for at least a whole week. Presently, my area 
of concentration is in the new field of community studies 
and, aS a result, I ask Grandma many questions about her 
childhood community, Selma. Perhaps my intrigue is 
symbolic of my own underlying desire to return to the 
small-town which is indicative of an unconscious desire to 
abandon narcissism, alienation, and other subjective 
attitudes that are associated with urban living in the late 
twentieth century. | id 


There are many reasons why I decided to interview my 
Grandmother. Perhaps historians really do leave records 
for the sake of posterity; perhaps it is my deep conviction 
that I must fill in the gaps where the written records have 
not been complete; for example, it is not only important to 
read about family structure, but it 1s necessary to 
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understand human relationships and it is not enough to 

Simply read about cities, I want to understand the process 

Of urbanization. Perhaps I want my family, possibly even 
ws | Our future generations, barring a nuclear disaster, to 
| understand our "roots," to see not Only what we are, but 
how we got there, This is the historian in me because my 
job is to help people to think historically and enable them 
to view their lives in a Sufficiently rich historical 
perspective. But’ above all, I interviewed my Grandmother 
and put it in a book’ because I love, admire, and respect 
her very much, That, in itself, is a good enough reason, 


Ann Sibley Towner 
California State University, 
Fullerton. 
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| Four generations: (Left to right), JoSephine Michael 
Miller, Ditta Nona Overturff Michael, Jane Miller Towner, 
Ann Sibley Towner, Davenport Iowa, 1958 
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Josephine Michael (Miller), age 12, 
Selma Iowa, 1914. 
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a This is an interview with Mrs. Margaret Josephine 
Michael Miller, my grandmother, by Ann Sibley Towner on 
December 25, 1982. The interview is for my Family Social 
History Project and we're in my parents' home in Richmond 
Virginia. Please start by telling me when you were born 
and please describe a few of your early childhood memories, 


M: I was born on July 4, 1902.: One of my early memories 
is of the day my first baby brother, Joseph, was born. I 
spent the day with my grandmother, Sarah Josephine Walker 
Overturff, and the schoolteacher, Jessie Leming, who 
boarded at our house, came and got me at my grandmother's 
home. We walked over the river bridge, about a half mile, 
to my house and she told me that I had a new baby brother. 
I was So excited. I was almost five years old and I ‘just 
couldn't wait to get home to see him. Joseph was my first 
brother and I had two others, George and Dean. 


T: Where were you born? 


Ms I was born in Van Buren county in a farmhouse on the 
Des Moines river. 


T; Were you actually born in the house or a hospital? 


Ms: I was born in a four room cottage; my mother, Ditta 
Nona Overturff Michael, and father, Edgar Dean Michael, 
' lived in a little house and I was born there, 


T: Looking far back, do you know why our ancestors came to 
America? Do you Know what happened? 


M: My records don't go back that far, but I think they 
came before any records were established. The earliest 
records that I have claim that my great grandparents, 
Zachariah Walker and Lydia A. Thomas Walker, came from 
Maryland, moved to Ohio and, later, to Iowa because of the 
impetus for free land, but, primarily, to better 
themselves. Ot course, when they first came to Iowa, the 
conditions were quite primitive. So my great grandparents 
came to Iowa, but both of my grandmothers, Margaret Turner 
Michael and Sarah J, ‘Overturff , were born there. My 
father and mother, like ayBeLe, were both born in Van Buren 
county, Iowa. 


T3 So your great grandparents came to Iowa in search of 
land? 


M: Yes, I think So. 
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N 
T: Approximately, when do you think they moved to Lowa? 


Ms My grandmother was born in 1844 and her parents had 
come several years before that, but I don't know the year 
and I'm not sure when my other grandmother was born. TI do 
know that they did come to Iowa before 1844. So basically, 
four to five generations of our family have lived in Iowa, 


T: I wonder why everyone decided to stay in Iowa? 
M: I know why, Iowa is a good place to live. (laughter) 


T: Since you have always lived in Iowa, can you describe 
some or the changes which you have seen? I'm sure that you 
have seen a lot, but is there something that stands out in 
your mind? 


M: I guess the first thing that comes to my mind is when 
we got our first car. At that time my youngest brother, 
Dean, waS One year old, that was in 1914 and I was twelve 
years old. I remember thinking, he won't remember when we 
didn't have cars and went places in a horse and buggy. We 
used a Surrey, which was a two seated buggy, when we went 
to the county fair in Eldon or to the Fourth of July 
celebration up there, Our Surrey didn't have fringe on 
top; (laughter) a car that had fringe on top was fancier, 
but ours was a cheaper model. We all piled ‘in and there 
would be, maybe, six of us in that two seated rig, which 
was pretty crowded, very hot, and pretty dusty. (laughter) 
We had a team ot very pretty horses, too. 


T:; I can just see you all piled in and bouncing along in 
your little Surrey. (laughter) 


= 


Yes, the roads weren't very smooth. If we wanted to go 
to Ottumwa for shopping, we would go on the train. 


T; Were you able to do any shopping in Selma? 


Ms Well, we could buy groceries and mother and dad always 
bought our snoes in Selma because there was a general store 
where they sold yard goods, shoes, stockings, and socks for 
men. 


Ts; So if you did all of your shopping in Selma, would you 
Survive? Was Selma self-sufficient? 


M: Oh, yes, we could manage. I remember, I was about six 
years old when I got my first store bought coat. My father 
took me on the train to Ottumwa because mother had the baby 
and, I never will forget, the first coat that I tried on I 
wanted. It was a blue coat with a black satin collar. It 
was SO pretty. Dad kept saying, "I think we Ought to look 
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One ot the first Michael family cars, a Surrey, (circa 
1914). Left to right, Josephine Michael and cousin, 
Beatrice Michael Nason. The girls are wearing black serge 
gym bloomers, 
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at some more," but I'd say, "No, I want that one." So he 
finally bought it. 


J T; You said that was your first store bought coat, what 
| did you do before? 


M: Grandmother had sewed things for us and she was really 
good at it. Her mother, Lydia Thomas Walker, had training 
to be a tailor and she made suits for all of the men in the 
family. My grandmother sewed beautifully, just 
beautifully, and she made clothes for all of us. Gradually 
we started to buy our own clothes, like my coat, but I 
remember when I was in high school she made dresses for me; 
so we didn't have to buy many things and, later, I sewed 
for her. By the time I was in high school, my little 
brothers had long pants. Little boys in those days always 

wore knickers, but I never will forget their first pair of 

long pants. My baby brother, Dean, was the first one to 

: get long pants and we thought he was so cute; they had to 
use snoulder straps to hold the pants up, too. Of course, 
they wore blue jeans everyday; we had blue jeans then, too. 
(laughter) 


T; I'd like to talk about Selma. Did you live in Selma 
until you got married? 


M: We really didn't live in Selma; we lived in the country 
about a half mile out of Selma, but I lived in the same 
house until I got married, 


T; What was it like living there? Did you think of it as 
a community? 


Ms It was a community, but the community, really, 
consisted ot my family. My grandmother lived about a half 
mile up the road and my uncle, William Michael and his 
wife, May Spencer Michael, lived a quarter of a mile up the 
road and he had a girl, Beatrice Michael Nason, who is’ the 
same age as me. Those are really all the relatives who 
lived in that area, except my other grandmother lived in 
Selma, which is across the Des Moines river. So I had two 
grandmothers within shooting distance. Of course, we _ had 
neighbors, too. 


T; Was it common to have relatives live close together? 


M: On, yes. I expect that is the biggest change which I 
have seen; that is, families are so scattered today. 


T; Were you close to all the relatives? 


M: On my, yes, eSpecially during the holidays. For 
va instance, Aunt May had the Thanksgiving dinner and_ she 
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always had duck. Grandmother had Christmas dinner and she 
always had guinea and turkey. We had the New Year's dinner 
and we always had goose. Those dinners were very standard 
and we always had white potatoes, sweet potatoes, apple 
'galad:, and Jello, but that was later on, Of course, in 
the e@arly days we didn't have Jello so that was a real 
treat; we liked to put oranges and bananas in the Jello. 
(laughter) That was a very Special treat. For dessert, we 
always had three kinds of cake: fruit cake, white cake, 
and nut cake. That's funny, I haven't thought of that for 
a long time. (laughter) 


T: Why did you always have three kinds of cake? 


Ms It was probably a nice variety, although sometimes 
instead ot cake we had mince pie and pumpkin pie, but that 
was usually for Thanksgiving dinner. Il can't remember what 
grandma had for dessert, but my mother had three kinds of 
cake. 


T: Could you call on your neighbors or your family if you 
needed some assistance or if there was a lot of work? 


Ms Oh my, yes, they all worked together. The neighbors 
helped us, too; in fact, the neighbor men were more help 
because my uncle was the only man in the family who was 
really able to help. You see, my grandfather, Joe Michael, 
was dead and my father had to farm for my grandmother, too. 
My father always had a hired man because there waS more 
work than one man could do, but we usually had a different 
hired man every year. 


Ts Where did the hired man live? 


Ms Sometimes we had one who was not married, so he lived 
with us, but usually that would happen only in the 
summertime, when we planted crops and at harvest time. We 
had a little tiny three room house where he lived, too. Of 
course, when we had the family dinners he and his wife were 
always included, although sometimes they chose to go to 
their own family, but they were always invited. We really 
were close to all the neighbors. When we had threshing 
dinners, the neighbor women would come and help my mother 
and the neighbor men would help with the threshing. 


T: What was threshing like? 


M: I can tell,you what the women did, but I can't tell you 
much about the men. The men would make an agreement: for 
example, if my father furnished one man, a team of horses, 
and a wagon, then the neighbor would furnish one man, a 
team ot horses, and a wagon; but if my father furnished two 
men, a team ot horses, and a wagon, then the neighbor would 
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do the same. They had an agreement like that and it worked 
out just fine. We always had chicken at the meal because 
we didn't have to buy it and we had our own potatoes. We 
had just mounds of food and it just disappeared like 
"poof." It was quite a social event. Of course, later on 


when we got ice, that is if somebody had an ice house, we 


could make ice tea and ice cold lemonade. Oh my, that was 
a real treat because those men would come in and they were 
so hot. Later on, when I was big enough, my job was to 
pour the ice tea and see that those glasses were filled at 
all times. 


T; Did you have an ice house? 


Ms Yes, my dad built an ice house and we got the ice from 
the Des Moines river. Of course, there was much discussion 
about the filthy river water going into the ice tea, but 
the theory was that the freezing killed all of the germs. 
(laughter) I think that people develop a eresiStance to 
germs or whatever. 


Te: How did the ice house work? 


M: Well, they cut the ice down by the river and dragged it 
up on Sleds and packed it in sawdust. 


Ts On your property, you had an ice house, a little 
cottage down the road for the hired man, and your house. 
Can you describe your house? 


Ms Wnen my mother and father were married they built the 
house and it was a four room cottage. When I got a_ baby 
brother they decided that they needed more room, so_ they 
added a second floor and a kithen. 


Ts Didn't you have a kitchen before? 


M: Yes, there was a kitchen, but they turned that into the 
dining room and built another kitchen because mother felt 
that she needed more room and if she was going to cook for 
harvest hands and threshers, she did need more room. Then 
they put in a bathroom. My dad made horse medicine’ so he 
had a medicine room. Maybe you don't remember any of this, 
but you've been to that house, although you weren't very 
old. 


T: Yes, I know, but I want you to describe it. 


Ms There were three bedrooms upstairs. By the time you 
were there, the bathroom downstairs had been made intoa 
pantry and the bathroom was moved upstairs into what, 
Originally, was just a hallway. 
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T:; What did your father do in the medicine room? 


Ms He had a secret remedy for horses that had fistula, 
Fistula is a bruise, like a boil or infection, on a horse's 
neck which is usually caused by a work collar. The secret 
remedy waS primarily made out of sulfur; of course, that 
was betore the days that we knew of sulfa. He put 
blue-vitriol in to color it so that nobody would be able to 
tell what it was. He really had a thriving business; it 
was a mail order business, 


Ts On neat! 


Ms Yes, he really was a man way before his time, Ann. He 
printed fliers and mailed them out, but I was’ really too 
young to understand how he operated the business, although 
I've seen the ledgers where he kept his accounts; he had a 
big business. He charged ten dollars and if the horse 
wasn't cured, you didn't have to pay it. Later on, when 
times got a little tight, he did require five dollars down 
betore he could send the medicine, which was not 
refundable, no matter what, but if the horse wasn't cured 
you didn't have to pay the other five dollars. He figured 
he would come out all right. He used to go to Ottumwa, on 
the train, to buy the equipment to make the medicine. He 
had a big grinder. One day, in the dead of the winter, he 
went to Ottumwa and while he was gone our house caught on 
fire because the chimney overheated due to the furnace, 
The neighbors came in and chopped a big hole in the wall 
and when dad came back he was kind of mad, but’ they did 
save the house. 


T: Was anyone hurt? 
Ms NO. 
Ts Did you have to leave the house? 


; No, we stayed in the house. Dad would have been home 
to help us, but it was so cold that night that the steam 
engine on the train froze so instead of getting home at 
five o'clock, he got home at midnight and it was during 
that time that the chimney caught on fire. That was’ kind 
of spooky. 


T: What else did your father do? 


Ms He ran the 160 acre farm, actually it was more than 160 
acres, it was probably more than 200 acres because dad had 
grandmother's land, too. When grandfather came to Selma he 
bought enough land to give a farm to each of his’ three 
children, as well as a farm for himself. So my dad ran his 
own farm aS well as grandmother's, after grandfather died. 
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His picture is hanging in your dining room. My dad got 160 
acres and Uncle Will got 300 acres because Uncle Will's 
land was hilly and they figured that it wasn't as valuable 
as Ours, and, of course, it wasn't. Uncle Will kept sheep 
but dad was a grain farmer, although he did have hogs and 
cattle, too, 


T: So in addition to being a grain farmer, he made horse 
medicine? 


M: Yes, although he made the medicine in his spare time. 
T; What did your mother do? 


M: Mother ran the garden and raised the chickens. In the 
wintertime, when the men butchered, she'd can the meat and 
fix part of it for salted down hams, that sort of thing. 
Of course, she took care of the house and the four 
children. She had plenty to do. 


T; You actually lived a half mile outside of Selma, but 
can you describe Selma? | 


Ms There was a main street in Selma and, in the early 
days, we had two general stores, a garage, a bank, a post 
office, a produce house where we sold our eggs and cream, 
and a little restaurant where the children went for ice 
cream. 


T: Was ice cream a special treat? 


Ms: Oh my, yes. I could get a sundae for a quarter and a 
plain dish ot ice cream for a dime. There was an implement 
house aS well, where they sold and repaired farm equipment. 
We also had a barber shop in Selma which was really a big 
deal. We had a Methodist church and inthe early days 
there were two churches, although I never really knew what 
the other one was. The called it the Brown Church; I 
wasn't very old when it folded and everybody transferred 
over to the Methodist church. 


T: Did you go to church every Sunday? 


M: Yes, we did. My father used to be the Santa Claus 
during Christmas time and I suppose I was about four years 
old and I think I can remember coming home and telling my 
mother, "You know, Santa Claus' voice sounded just like my 
father's." (laughter) Santa Claus used to give out a 
little bag of, candy to all the children, but I never knew 
that he was my dad. | 


T; Do you think that your church today is different from 
the cnurch you went to as a child? . 


fern 
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M: Oh, yes. 
oS ' T; How is 1t different? 


Ms In those days the preacher preached so much hell and 
damnation that, I thought, it was pretty scary for a child. 
That is probably the greatest difference, Today there is 
more emphasis on being friendly and helping your neighbor. 


There were two rural routes out of the post office in 
Selma, when I was a child. 


T: How did you get your mail? 


Ms The man came to our door because we were on the rural 
route and it has always been that way. We had an outside 
mailbox and, incidently, that mailbox, which was Grandma 
Miller's, is up in your attic right now because Fred got it 
for our house in Davenport and you still have it. 


T: Did you know everybody in Selma? 
Ms: Oh, yes, yes, Of course, 
T: Was everybody in Selma close; were they good friends? 


M: Yes, but, of course, there are some people which you 
like better than others and that's the Same today. 
Everybody was pleasent and agreeable. 


T; What did Selma look like? 


Ms: There was a great big hill in Selma and the kids used 
to slide on it. My mother used to tell me about sliding 
down that hill in the winter. Of course, when the highway 
went through Selma and it became accessible to cars, they 
had to grate down the hill so it wasn't as big. Lots of 
people lived up on the hill and the ones that lived down on 
the floodplain, you see Selma is right on the Des Moines 
river, would have to move out of their homes about every 
ten years because of the flooding. 


T; Were the people who lived on the hill better off than 
the people who lived on the floodplain? 


Ms I never thought of that, Ann.. I really don't’ know. 
Everybody was poor, but nobody was’ really any poorer than 
anyone else. ‘I will say, not meaning to brag but just 
stating a fact, that my family was the top of the heap. I 
never heard them say that, but as I grew older and looked 
back I realized that. My dad was the first one in our 
family to go to college; well, as I've said he really was 
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way ahead or his time. He was very bright. 
T: Did your mother go to college? 
Ms No. 
T: Was it common for women to go to college at that time? 
M: No, it wasn't common for men or women to go to college. 
T: So your father was very unusual. 


M: Yes, he waS very unusual. Of course, the fact that his 
father had died when he was in his teens and his mother 
didn't want him to go to college and didn't think it was 
necessary, illustrates his determination. On the other 
side of the family, Grandma Overturff's uncles were all 
professional men and they were doctors, lawyers, and 
preachers. Her, grandma Overturff's, father, Zachariah 
Walker, was a farmer and he was the only one in the family 
that didn't go to college; of course, that is very unusual 
to have that many men go to college. Grandma Overturff's 
father, Zachariah, didn't go to college because he went to 
California for the gold rush. I think Zachariah didn't go 
to college because he wanted to be a farmer so it just 
wasn't necessary, but college didn't have any bearing on 
his gold rush trip. You've got his diary. I know that it 
is hard for you to sort out all of the families and it's 
hard for me, too, 


ty I'm still interested in Selma. Were there any 
community landmarks? 


M: The only thing that I can think of is the river bridge 
and, I suppose, that was a community landmark. It was 
built in1901 and my mother was the first woman to walk 
across it. Of course, a bridge was a big thing in those 
days. That bridge was there until approximately ten to 
twelve years ago when it became so rickety that they had to 
build a new one. There was also a gristmill, now long 
gone, which was used to grind wheat and corn for the people 
in Selma, as well as the farm animals. 


T; Has Selma really changed? 


Ms On yes, after the hard roads were built through the 
area that killed the town. The bank was no longer able to 
operate and the garage folded. In addition to the new 
highways, another reason is that the men who ran _ the 
businesses died and there weren't any young men who wanted 
to stay in Selma because the younger people were ambitious 
and wanted to get out and make a little bit more money. 
They could make more money in Ottumwa in the packinghouse. 
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Small towns just didn't make it in the early 1900s. 
wt q tT: What is Selma like today? 


M: At one time there were ten widows living there and, of 

course, there isn't even a grocery store there anymore so 

you have to drive at least five miles for groceries. 

Anyone living in Selma who doesn't drive a car is in 
| trouble. I guess there may be a bus which goes through 
: Selma, at least there was one at one time, but I'm not sure 
| if it is still running. 


tT: So Selma really died because people had to go to bigger 
cities in order to earn enough money? 


M: Yes, and the emergence of hard surfaced roads really 
killed the town and, ot course, after the roads, the train 
was discontinued, 


: T; What happened to the farms? 


M: Well, the farms have all been consolidated and fewer 
men are needed because of the modern equipment, like the 
corn pickers and all of that. Another big difference is 
this no-till business. My brother, who runs my parental 
farm, received some sort of a state award for getting the 
best crop otf of a no-till mWton G%°’corn. 


T: JT don't understand. 


M: The big thing in Iowa, right now, iS soil erosion and 
if you don't plow the land, it won't wash away when it 
rains. If you can plant the seeds without tilling or 
plowing the land, that's what I mean by no-till. My 
brother, Joe, won the award because he tried the no-till 
method. A lot of farmers don't try anything new and that's 
kind ot a Cnaracteristic of Iowa farmers, although I'm not 
sure if I should limit that to Iowa farmers because that 
may be true of everybody. He waS quite eager to try 
because he is right on the Des Moines river and he saw the 
land eroding. 3 


T; When was Selma's heyday? Was it when you were a child 
growing up there? 


M: Yes, that was when Selma was definetly the strongest as 
a community, that is, probably between 1900 and 1920. 


T:; When was Selma organized? 
Ms: I don't know. It was there in 1875 when my father was 


born. At first it was called Stumptown because Mr.Stump 
CT OE gave some land and then it was named Independence, but 
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there is another town in Iowa named Independence so Selma 
was - chosen, 


T; Was Selma different from the other neighboring towns? 


Ms No, no, Selma was just like the other towns; there 
were little towns up and down the river and they were all 
the same. I can name at least a dozen that were just like 
Selma. Bentonsport is one little town on the river which 
has been restored and they have tried to make it look sort 
of like Williamsburg, only on a very tiny scale. 


T: Do you think they have been successful? 


Ms: I don't know. I don't know anybody that lives there 
anymore, 


ws Were the people in Selma the same? Were they a 
homogeneous group? 


M: I think the people in Selma were a diverse group and 
that's the same everywhere and at any time. Think of the 
people you know, they're not the same. 


T; Has your idea of individuality changed? 
M: No, I think it is the same today as it always has been. 


T: Could people in Selma be individuals and do their own 
thing? 


M: Yes, and some people there weren't too bright and some 
were extremely bright and there were all groups in between. 
There really was a diverse group of people living in Selma. 


T: Were you happy growing up in Selma? 


M: Oh, yes. It was a good place to live. Of course, it 
never did occur to me that I would live anyplace else. 


T:; Okay. I'd like to talk about your family. Did you do 
many things together as a family? Did you do things with 
all ot your relatives or just your immediate family? 


M: We did things together as a whole group or ina big 
family group. Usually the group was made up of my 
grandmother and my two cousins, Lutie M. Simmons and Joseph 
Simmons, who lived with her, as well as their mother, Ella 
Micnael Simmons, who was divorced; my uncle, William 
Micnael, his wife, May Spencer Michael, and their four 
kids, Willa, Edna, Beatrice who is the same age as me, and 
Elnora, aS well as my father, mother, and three brothers. 
My father took us to see our first movie together and all 
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of uS went in the car to see BIRTH OF A NATION in Ottumwa. 
We did do things together, as a family. 


T; Was it a Special treat to go to the movies? 


Ms On my, yes. It was terrific. That was when we got our 
first car and we drove it, but, I think, only my mother, 
father, and the four children went to that. The county 
fair was a big event , so was the Fourth of July 
celebrations and, of course, there were church picnics. 


T; What were the Fourth of July celebrations like? 


M: There alwayS waS a speaker and my mother would bring a 
picnic basket full ot fried chicken and all the things that 
go with it. Sometimes they brought in a merry-go-round and 
we could ride on that for a nickel and we usually got to 
ride once, That was a big treat. Of course, we had 
Chautauquas, but because we were such a small community our 
Chautauqua would only last for three days whereas the 
larger communities would have them for a week; but we did 
have talent from the outside. Usually in a Chautauqua 
there waS a Singing group, like a quartet, although we 
never had a big chorus because that would've cost too much 
to send that many people. There was also a soloist and 
somebody played the piano, possibly there may have been a 
few violin players, but, uSually, the big event was’ the 
speaker; frequently, the speaker had quite a bit of humor. 


c's So the Chautauqua was like a travelling, vaudeville, 
troop. 


M: Yes, and they stayed for three days. They usually got 
some ot the local kids to put up the tent and they probably 
paid them something; I expect they gave them a free ticket, 
but I don't know. That was really a big event. 


Ts Dida you go out to eat with your family? 

Ms: On, no, we never went out. 

T: Did your family go to bars Or saloons? 
Ms Oh no, never. Those were the days of prohibition so 
there weren't any bars and my family were teetotalers, with 
a vengeance, 

T: Were they always teetotalers? 

Ms: No. When my dad grew old and became ill, he had a pile 
of empty wine bottles as big as this room. (laughter) I 


don't remember ever going out to eat aS a child, except 
when we went to Ottumwa to shop and then we had to eat 
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lunch somewhere, but, of course, I didn't really go to 
Ottumwa much until I was in high school. 


T: You described what you ate during the holidays, but 
what did you eat everyday? Was there much variety? 


Ms No, there wasn't much variety. Mother canned all of 
the food so if there was variety it depended on what she 
canned. Ot course, in the summer there was a_ great deal of 
variety because we had all of the fresh things, like fresh 
fruit and vegetables. We always had barrels of apples. 
Most ot the food that we ate came from our own house, 
garden, and farm. In the wintertime they'd butcher and 
mother would can the meat. As a family, we really were 
self-sufficient. We had chickens so, naturally, we ate a 
lot ot them; we had cows so we always had milk, cream, and 
butter. 


T: Did you have to get anything from the store? 


Ms Oh yes, surgar, flour, and coffee. Mother did buy 
rice, too, because we liked it so much. I'll never forget, 
cornflakes was the first dry cereal on the market and she 
used to splurge and buy that occasionally; of course, she 
bought oatmeal, too. We had a lot of oatmeal and eggs; 
sometimes we had eggs twice a day. 


Ts: How did you get your water? 


M: We had a well. Do you remember when you were four 
years old and you tried to pump it? 


us No. 


M: Your dad was standing there watching you and he thought 
it was good for you to struggle and my father said, "Sib! 
Help her!" 


T: Dia your father dig the well? 


M: Yes. In 1947 there was a terrible flood and the river 
water got into our house and the well. The men bailed all 
of the water out of the well, scrubbed it down with Lysol, 
and got it all ready so that when the fresh water came in 
it would be clean. The river came up a second time and they 
had to do that all over again. That was an awful time. It 
was a lot ot work. My folks were determined not to move 
out so, finally, when the water got as high as the front 
door, the men came with a boat and said, "Now you've got to 
come." Dad and mother got in the boat while the men walked 
and pulled the boat behind them. They went up and stayed 
at my grandmother's house where my cousin was living. They 
were gone for about two weeks when there was a second flood 
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Des Moines river flood and the Michael farm, Selma Iowa, 
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they had to live somewhere, other than their own home , 
eee — is a month. They had baby chickens in the back yard 
and they put those upstairs on the front porch. (laugnter) 


That was funny. 


T: When dia you get married? 
M: I got married in 1926. 
™: How did you meet Frederick Miller, your future husband? 


Ms We were ice skating on the Des Moines river when we 
met. Fred went to a different country school and he lived 
about five miles south of us. He used to come down and go 
ice skating on the river; ice skating was Our great pastime 
in the winter. My folks always said whenever they couldn't 
find one ot us in the winter, they'd come down and look in 
the river and, sure enough, that's where we d be. So 
that's where I met him. I always told him he didn't have a 
chance. after that because I made up my mind about him. 


(laughter) 

T: How old were you when you met him? 

Ms I was apout fourteen years old. 

T: Did he become your boyfriend? 

mM: Yes. We dated each other for about five years. 


T: He only lived five miles away, yet you never knew him 
before? 


Ms Right. We went to different country schools’ so l 


didn't know him. All the kids that lived up there, near 
Fred, used to come down to go skating on the river. Later, 
they all came down to go to high school in Selma; we all 
went to high school there. 

T: Where did you get married? 


Ms We went to the minister's house in Ottumwa, but it 
wasn't really a wedding. My mother and father went along 
and signed as witnesses. 


T: It sounds sort of like my mother's wedding, too, Maybe 
this is a common characteristic in our family? (laugnter) 


M: Yes, maybe it is. 
T: Please tell me about your brothers. What did they do? 


Ms: My oldest brother, Joe, fought during World War II and 
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then came home to help my father with the farm. Later, as 
dad got older, Joe ran the farm. There waS a widow, 


“Mildred Carlisle, who lived near us, with six children, and 


when mother needed some help she would come over, Joe 
ended up marrying her. My father always said, "Tt was the 
best day's work he ever did." She has been a_ wonderful 
sister to me, a good wife, and she took care of my parents. 
My next brother is George. 


T: After Joe came back from World War II, he ended up 
doing basically what your dad did. Was it common in those 
days for the oldest son to follow in his father's 
footsteps? 


Ms Yes, I think that has been universal since the 
beginning of time. My dad was really disappointed that he 
didn't go to college. 


My next brother, George, is the most brilliant one in 
the family and last summer when we were up there he said, 
"you know I waS always the favorite because I was the 
smartest." Your Aunt Carol looked at me and said, "Is that 
true?" I said, "Yes," and she said, "You knew that?" I 
said "Yes," and she said, "You weren't jealous?" I said 
"No." (laughter) Anyway, George did graduate from college 
during the Depression, in the early 1930s. Later, he got a 
job delivering milk and one person on the milk route had a 
daughter, Bernice Young Michael, and he ended up marrying 
her. He sold machinery for J.I. CaSe and, later, when Joe 
went to war, he moved down and ran the farm and finally 
ended up working for another machine company. Presently, 
he lives in Manchester, Iowa. <Since the interview, George 
died on February 17, 1983> 

My brother, Dean, wanted to study veterinary medicine 
because he had worked with a veterinarian, but he went to 
college in Ames and flunked out. School was awfully hard. 
I would say, that his mentality was about equal to mine, 
(laughter) I sure wasn't a brain and I made straight "Cs". 
Anyway he went to Parsons College and spent two years 
there, but the Depression came and dad felt like he 
couldn't do anymore so Dean began working for the DES 
MOINES REGISTER and he did that for the rest of his life, 
although he's no longer living. 


T: What did he do for the REGISTER? . 


M: He was the circulation manager in Fort Madison, Iowa. 


T: Okay, you went to college, right? 


Ms Yes. 
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Dean Michael in the pond behind the Michael 
farm, Selma Iowa, circa 1920. 
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| 
T: Was it unusual for a woman in Selma to go to college? | 


Ms Yes, I was one of the firSt women in Selma to go to 
college. 


T: So you, too, were ahead of your time, 


M: Yes, I was. I went to college at Iowa State College, | 
now it's called Iowa State University, and I received a 
degree in home economics, A degree in home economics 
automatically gave me a third grade teacher's certificate. 
I taught school for two years and got married. 


T; What did you do after you got married? 


Ms Right before the Depression, we lived in Fort Dodge, 

Iowa and Fred was making $125.00 a month, so I went down 

and applied for a substitute teaching position and, strange | 
aS it may seem, there was a need for a_ substitute teacher 

in sewing; so I taught sewing, After school was out, I 

still needed work, of course; so I walked down to Mercy 

Hospital and said, "I have a degree in home economics and I 

think you need a food supervisor and I'm sure I can do it." 

The Sister hired me. (laughter) Believe me, I really 

worked at getting a job. | 


T: Was it common for women to work in the 1920S? 


Ms No. It was unusual, but no one looked down their nose 
at me because I was working. Later, we moved to Chicago 
because Fred got a job with the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association and I beat the pavement there 
looking for work. Finally, I wound up running the Medical 
Library in Saint Lukes Hospital, but, realistically, I got 
that job because I had a friend there. 


Ts There's nothing wrong with that and, often, I think 
that's the way it's done, 


Ms: Yes, it does work that way; I guess that's one thing 
that hasn't changed much, 


T:; When was Jane <Miller Towner> born? 


M: Jane waS born in Chicago in 1932, Carol <Miller 
Johnson> was born in 1934, and we moved to Davenport, Iowa 
im L935. 


T; It you look at my family and your family, for example 
both you and my mother have two daughters, how do you think 
Our families are different? 


M: You know, I've never really thought of that. Of 
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Recommendation from the superintendent of Selma's 
Consolidated School, for the position of "Domestic Science" 
teacher, June 1922. 
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course, your mother has almost always worked and after I 
had babies, I didn't work. I quit working when I was three 


months pregnant with Jane and I never worked again, I 
think; that really is a big difference because both your 
mother and Carol have always worked. I think it is very 


difficult for any mother who works. | 


T; I'm not sure if my mother has always worked, 


. oe ee: ee 


M: No, She has worked for most of your life, When you 
lived in New Haven, Connecticut your mom ran a nursery 

school and, of course, when you were old enough you went 

with her. I'm not really sure what she did with you in the | 
very beginning; maybe she didn't work. I think that I have 

had amuch easier life than your mom has had; we didn't 
have nearly as much money, but we got along. | 
T; When my mom was growing up, what waS an average day 

like? 


M: (laughter) Well, we sent the kids to school; we _ had 
Girl Scouts. Average days are easy to forget. 


T: Do you have any other memories of your family life? 


M: My grandmother Overturff lived in Selma and I have very 
fond memories ot going there and playing in her’ sandbox. 
The geode, which is sitting on your. fireplace, reminds me 
of that because she hada great big rock pile right in the 
Sandbox and, at one time, your geode was in that pile, 


T:; What do you think has been the most remarkable thing 
which you have seen in your lifetime? 


M: The airplane has probably been the most remarkable 
invention which I've seen. I remember going with my 
grandmother <Overturff> to visit my aunt and uncle in Des | 
Moines and we'd get onthe train in Selma at about ten 
o'clock in the morning and it would take all day to get to 
DeS Moines; we'd get there at about six o'clock at night, 
I know that grandmother waS very patient; she had a watch 
that fit in her belt, a chain around her neck, and a shirt 
waist which fit down in here. (points to her waist) AS a 
Child, I always wanted a watch and I would just pester her 
by asking her, "What time is it!! What time is it!!" I can 
just see her hauling that big watch out; she waS so 
patient with me, Those were big trips and it was a really 
big deal. I had two cousins, Ditta Cunningham and Zola 
Overturff, who lived in Des Moines, and they were the same 
age as me. The girls <cousins> would come down and spend 
two weeks or more at our house and I would go up there for 
ix a@ week, I got so homesick that I could hardly stand it, 
but they didn't seem to mind, . 


| 
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Josephine Michael's cousins from Des Moines visit Selma 
Towa and dress up in mens' clothing while playing in 
Josephine's yard, 1915. Left to right, Josephine Michael, 
Ditta Cunningham, and Zola Overturff, 
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T: Did you go on any other big trips? 


J M: Oh, yes. We always went to the state fair in Des Moines 
because my father took hogs to the exhibits. We went to 
Yellowstone National Park when I was in college and that 
waS a terrific trip. We camped, we were gone for six 
weeks, and it cost $300.00 for all the gas and all the | 
groceries, Of course, we didn't. eat out on that trip, 
although we did go out to eat once when we were up in the 
mountains because it rained so hard that we couldn't cook. | 
(laughter) 


T: Were the roads paved? 


M: Oh no, they were all gravel, although once in awhile, 

when we were going in or out of a town, we'd hit a bit of : 
pavement. We went to the Rodeo in Cheyenne, too; that was \ 
really fun. 


T: What do you think about the farmers in Iowa today? 


M3 Their life is much easier today because of the farm 
equipment. When I was growing up, we had to use _ the 
walking plow and my father had to till the land with that. 
That was hard work. ‘We had to cut down the hay, rake it, 
and pile it in the hay barn. Today you can go through 
fields with a mower, cut it, and another machine will roll 
it up into big bails. Farmers don't have to drive teams, 
they use tractors so they can go as fast as they want to. 
Things are so much easier. The work is simpler for the 
wives, too; you see, in the early days we didn't even have 
electricity. We used hand-fired stoves instead and, later, 
we had a hand-fired coal furnace; that is, the fuel or coal 
was put into the stove or furnace by hand. We heated our 
irons on the stove and the range was heated with coal; my 
mom cooked on that. In the summertime, in order to avoid 
the heat, we used a kerosene stove which had three burners 
and the oven sat on top. Believe me, you planned your 
meals in advance when you cooked on the kerosene stove 
because there were only three burners and it was so Slow. 
It took forever to cook something. (laughter) 


oe Te snsamnnsene 


Ts: Your parents built your house, right? 


M: Yes, but I. don't know why they built the house down 
there in the floodplain, 


| 
| 
| 
Ts Why did they build their house a half mile away from | 

Selma? | 

Yare M: The town was on the other side of the river and our 
| farm was on the south side, too. 
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Josephine Michael and her mother, Ditta Nona Overturff 
Michael, in their new outfits prepared for Yellowstone 
National Park camping trip, 1923. Knickers were worn by 
women only on camping trips and rarely then. 





State fair in Des Moines Iowa, 1916. Josephine Michael, 
Standing, far right, with her cousins and friends. 
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T: What did you do before they built the bridge across the 
Des Moines river? 


M: There was a ferryboat and my grandfather operated it | 
for several years, but they built the bridge one year || 
before I was born. Of course, in the winter the ice was so | 
thick that people just walked across or they used their : 
Sleds. When I was a little girl, I used to walk to school 

rather than wait for the school bus. 


T; When did you get a school bus? 


M: They got the bus after I was in high school, but before 
that I walked to school. I don't remember anyone taking me 
to the country school and I don't remember ever staying 
home from school because of the cold weather, but we sure 
did get bundled up. 


T: Was there ever much crime in Selma? 
Ms: No, and if there was I didn't know about it. 


T: Did you have a policeman? 


Ms No, but there was a justice of the peace and my father 
was the justice of the peace, but I'm not sure for how 
long. 


T: What did your father do as the justice of the peace? 


Ms: One thing that he did waS marry people and if anybody | 
did have a fight or a disagreement, of any kind, they would | 
go to him and he would try to arbitrate and talk it | 
through. Of course, if he couldn't settle it they would go | 
to the county officials. | 


T:; Would your father take them down there? 


M: No, they would have to go themselves; I don't think he 
ever took them there. He hardly ever got called out for 
any disagreement and I don't think he married many people 
either, just a few. Most people went to the minister or 
they got married in the church. 


In order to become the justice of the peace, he had to 
be elected, so it was an elected office. (laughter) rz 
was a township office; you see, there are three forms of | 
government: a township, a county, anda state. I don't | 
think the township really has any influence anymore and, I 

" think, the justice of the peace job was abolished quite a 
- few years ago. ) | 
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T: So your father had all of Selma's law in his hands? 


M: (laughter) Yes, he did, to a certain extent. Selma 
wasn't incorporated so there wasn't a mayor and we didn't 
have a city council. Selma never  waS incorporated, 


although the town used to have about three hundred people, 
but now the population may be a little over a_ hundred. I 
don't think that we ever had ‘more than three hundred 
people. 


T: Were all the people in Selma farmers? 


M: The people who owned the store, the produce house, the 
post master, the people who ran the bank, the garage, and 
the restaurant, they weren't farmers. At one time, we had 
a doctor there, too, but Selma didn't always have a doctor. 
When I was born, there was a doctor in Douds; Douds is a 
town which is just four miles down the river and the doctor 
came to our house, from Douds, when I was born, 


Tt Did you ever have to go the doctor for any other 
reason? 


Ms Yes. I remember, after we had a doctor in Selma, I 
broke my nose so I had to go see him for that, but I don't 
think that he did anything. We never did have to travel to 
Douds to see the doctor, at least I don't remember ever 
doing that, because my family really didn't have to go to 
the doctor much. I don't know how old I was when my father 
became very very ill on New Year's night. It turned out 
that he had a bowel obstruction so he had to go to the 
hospital for surgery. 


T: Where was the hospital? 


M: The hospital was in Ottumwa, That was really traumatic 
because the doctors didn't think he was going to live, but 
he did. I'm not really sure if the surgery was difficult, 
but I do know that my dad thought an awful lot of the 
doctor who pulled him through. 


T: Getting back to your father's job as justice of the 
peace, why did he want to do that? 


M: I don't know. He wanted to be a lawyer, but when he 
was in college he had so much trouble with his eyes that a 
doctor told him that if he didn't quit college he would go 
blind. So he quit. He didn't really want to be a farmer. 


Ts What would he have done with the land that your 
Grandfather gave him? 
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Ms: I don't know; I expect that he would have rented it 
“~~ out. Of course, in later years after the Depression, when 
he could no longer be an active farmer, he worked for the 1 | 
Triple A, <AAA>, the Agricultural Association of America or | 
Some such name. He worked in Keosauqua for a long, long, | 
time and, I think, he enjoyed that thoroughly. At that | 
time, my brother ran the farm. | 


T; Where did your parents meet? 


M: Both of my parents, Ditta Nona Overturff Michael and 
Edgar Dean Michael, lived there inthe community and 
both of their parents always knew each other. I think they 
were childhood sweethearts, at least to a certain extent. 
They were married in the minister's home in Selma. Have 
you seen their certificate of marriage which hangs in your 
music room? Their minister had beautiful penmanship and he 
filled the certificate out; maybe you've noticed that he 
made a mistake because he wrote that they were married on 
the sixteenth of December and they weren't married until 
December nineteenth, 1899. (laughter) He just made a 
, mistake; mother and dad always laughed about that. 


I really don't know why he wanted to be the justice | 
of the peace; maybe he just felt that somebody needed to do | 
it and he had more knowledge about it than some folks, and 
I'm sure that he did. He was instrumental in starting the 
community school, too, because he wanted me to go to the 
consolidated school because he didn't want to send me away | 
from home, I really don't know how he went = about | 
Organizing the consolidated school, though, | 


T:; What did the school look like? | 


Ms It was a square brick building that had four’ rooms | 
upstairs, four rooms downstairs, and a basement. It was a | 
fairly large building and it was built beautifully. MI | 
graduated from high school there in 1920. My class was the 

first to graduate from our community high school and there 

were three students in my class. Isn't that amazing? 

Nobody really went to high school in Selma because we 

didn't have one, until my dad organized one. Before the 

high school was built, people completed the eighth grade 

and the boys went to work on the farm and the girls got 

married. : : 


The age groups in the school ranged from five to 
eighteen, In the beginning there were three teachers 
upstairs and four teachers downstairs. The first teacher 
downstairs had the first and second grades, the next one 
| had third and fourth, the third had fifth and sixth, and | 
*" the fouth had seventh and eighth. Each teacher had two | 
grades, In the beginning, our high’ school Only had | 
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Josephine Michael's results from Van Buren County, Eighth | 
Grade Examination. Passing the examination enabled | 
Josephine to enter the ninth grade. | 
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freshmen, sophmores, and juniors and there wasn't a senior 
Class. Later on, they hired four teachers, 


T: ‘HOw many people were in your graduating class in 
college? 


Ms I would say about five hundred, but I'm not really 
Sure. Fred <Miller> graduated from high school the year 
after I did because my dad insisted that I take the county 
eighth grade examination. So when I left country school, I 
went straight into the ninth grade, but Fred didn't take 
the test so he had to’ go into the eighth grade; that is, 
when we went into town to go to school, Fred was in high 
School for a whole year after I finished. So if you took 
the examination, you could get out of school a whole year 
Carlier. 


T's Why don't you tell me about some of your friends when 
you were a child? 


M: When I was a little girl there was a family who lived 
down the river and they had several girls who were my age. 
There were also some big boys in that family and when we 
had bad snowstorms, the big boys would take their three 
little sisters and myself, piggyback, to our country school 
because the snow drifts were so big. (laughter) I like 
that story. Sometimes the snow drifts were so high that 
they went clear over the fences. It doesn't seem that it 
Snows like that in Iowa today. - 

T: There were four children in your family, was that the 
average Size of a family in those days or was your family 
smaller than others? 


M: I would say that it was a little smaller because most 
of the people had larger families. 


Ts Today, you have lived in Davenport Iowa since 1935, for 
forty-seven years; what attracts you to Davenport? Why do 
you stay there? 


M: That's where my home is and I have many friends there, 
T: Have you ever wanted to live in Richmond? 


Ms: No, when Jane and Sib lived in New Haven, Connecticut 
they picked out a house, which was for Sale, and they 
wanted Fred and I to buy it. It was a darling little four 
room house, but we said, "No, Davenport is our home and we 
want to stay there," Janie was quite disappointed but I 
was very thankful that Fred didn't want to move and he was 
thankful that I didn't, He died the very next year, in 
1970, and your mother’ and father moved to Dubuque, Iowa, 
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Science class in Selma's Consolidated High School, Selma 
Iowa, 1919. Standing: Josephine Michael, third from left, 
Frederick Miller, (Josephine's future husband), with white 

hat,:to the right of Josephine. 
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You can't follow your kids around and I am very glad that I | 

ty Stayed there because my doctors, my church, my friends, and | 
everything, just everything, that is important to me is | 

there; except, of course my family but I'm lucky enough 

that I can come and see them. (laughter) My real roots | 

are in Iowa and in Davenport. Somebody said to me, after | 

Fred died, "Well, I suppose you'll move back to Selma," ii | 

Said, "Why, there's nobody in Selma that I even know, | 

except my brother and his wife and why should I go down 

there and hang around their neck? They've got their own 

lives and they don't need me." If I ever wanted to do 

that, I'm sure that they would be very kind to me, 


T; After you had your own family, did you ever have a 
Strong feeling that you wanted to go back to Selma? 


M: No, never. I have always been very happy where I lived. 
When we lived in Chicago, I decided that I didn't want to 
raise two children there but I really didn't want to raise 
them in Selma _ either. So when we were transferred to 
Davenport, both Fred and I_ were very happpy. Chicago is 
Such a big town:and the public schools weren't very good. 
We were very happy to move to Davenport, On the other 
hand, Selma was just so tiny and by that time it really had 
changed, Davenport was just perfect for us. Fred built 
our house and we moved in in 1937. Before that, we rented 
two houses in Davenport and they were both sold out’ from 
under us. I dissolved into tears and said, "What are we 
going to do?" Fred said, "Well now, just quiet down, we'll 
do something." Fred thought we should buy a house and we 
Started to look; I looked at about twenty-five houses which 
were for sale. I'd look at them and then I'd take him, I 
didn't take him to all of them but I took him to the ones 
that I thought were nice, but he would find something wrong 
with every one, Finally, he got the idea that we had 
better build a house, Fred didn't really design it because 
we had an architect, but we stood over the architect's 
Shoulder and said, "We don't want this and we do want 
that!" 


T: Was your new house considered to be really modern? 


Ms It was the first two-story house built after the 
Depression. The builder was quite enamored with it. I 
guess you know, we paid $7000.00 for it,. but, of course, 
that didn't include the lot and we had to buy that. 


T: Looking back at your two daughters, did you want their 
lives to be like yours? Do you want them to have the same 
experiences? 


rm Me I wish and hope that they could have as happy a 
marriage as I did. 
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The Millers, left to right: Frederick Miller, Josephine 
Michael Miller, Jane Miller (Towner), Carol Miller 
(Johnson), Davenport Iowa, Christmas Eve, 1949. 
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M:' That's right. I feel very fortunate, 
Ts; Are you happy with your life? 
Ms: Oh, it's just wonderful, marvelous, 


T: Okay. I think this is a good time to stop. Grandma, 
thank you so much for sharing your experiences with me, 


M: Thank you, Ann. It's such fun to talk you. 


END OF INTERVIEW | 
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Frederick Miller, Josephine Michael Miller and, 
idaughter, Ann Sibley Towner in Davenport Iowa, 1960. 
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Ann and Hope Towner with their mother, Jane Miller Towner, 
and grandmother, Josephine Michael Miller, standing next tc 
Grandpa Miller's garden in Davenport Iowa, 1968. 
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attitudes toward, 22-23 
residence, 23 
construction of, 23 
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high school graduation, 21 
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Overturff£ and Michael, Edgar Dean 
indivduality, 11 
injuries, 20 
marriage, 14, 16 
See also, Miller Frederick 
attitudes toward, 14, 23-24 
Frederick Miller 
dating, 14 
first meeting of, 14 
memories of grandmother, 17 
parental farm 
farm animals, 13, 14 
hired hands, 4 
ice house, 5 
photos of, l3a, 15a 
produce, 7 
residence, 5 
Size ot, 6 
type ot, 7 
water well, 13 
Photos ot, iii, iv, 2a, l7a, 18a, 
20a, 22a, 23a, 24a 


Nason, Beatrice Michael, 3, ll 
photo ot, 2a | 
National Lumber Manufacturers Association, 16 
Neighbors, 3 
assistance, 3 
closeness, 4 
threshing, 4 
New Haven, Connecticut, 17, 22 
ye 


Oral history 
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purpose, i 31 
rationale, i | 
Significance, i | a 
~<Ottumwa, Iowa 
See also, Transportation 
dining out, 12-13 
employment opportunities, 9 
entertainment, 12 
hospital, 20 
Shopping, 2, 6, 12 
EX@in,y 2» 6, 12 
weddings, 14 
Overturff, Sarah Josephine Walker, 1, 17 | 
birthplace, 1 | 
father, 9 
residence, 3 
trips with granddaughter, 17 
uncles, 9 
work, 3 
Overturff, Zola, 17 
pnote of; 17a 
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Parsons College, 15 
Prohibition, 12 


Richmond, Virginia, 22 


Saint Lukes Hospital 
Medical Library, 16 
Schlesinger, Arthur, i 
Selma, Iowa 
bank, 7 
barber shop, 7 
Churches 
Brown Church, 7 
Methodist Church, 7 
Class structure, 8 
community activities 
see also, Family life, Holidays, 
and Miller, Josephine Michael. : 
Chautauqua, 12 | 
Church picnics, 12 
county fair, 12 
Fourth ot July, 12 
State fair, 18, 18a 
community/consolidated high school, | 
14, 3 i 
description of, 21 
photo of science class, 22a | 
Students, 21-22 ' 
teachers, 21-22 
community landmarks 
Gristmill, 9 
“~y River bridge, 9 
contemporary description of, 10 
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country school, 14, 19 32 


school bus, 19 
photo of, 19a 
photo ot students, 20a 
Crime, 19 
description of, 8 
diversity, ll 
doctor, 20 
elections, 19 
employment opportunities, 9 
face-to-face relationships, 8 
flooding, 8 
floodplain, 8, 18 
garage, 7 
general level of education, 21 
general stores, 2, 7 
grocery store, 10 
heyday, 10 
homogeneity, 8, ll, 20 
implement house, 7 
incorporation, 20 
individuality, 11 
Justice ot the Peace, 19 
law enforcement, 20 
local government, 20 
location of Michael farm, 3 
Main Street, 7 
marriages, 19 
minister's home, 21 
occupational diversity, 20 
Organization of, 10 
police force, 19 
population, 20 
post otfice, 7 
rural routes, 8 
mail, 8 
previous names 
Independence, 10-11 | 
Selma, ll 
Stumptown, 10 
produce house, 7 
reasons for decline, 9 
restaurant, 7 
self-sufficiency, 2 
shopping, 2 
Transportation 
buses, 10 
ferryboat, 19 
train, 17 
Simmons, Ella Michael, ll 
Simmons, Joseph, ll 
Simmons, Lutie M., ll 
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agreements, 4 
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description of, 4 33 
dinners, 5 


social even ts, 5 
women, 4 ™ 
‘Towner, Ann Sibley, 5, 13 
early childhood, 17 — 
photos ot, ili, 24a 
Towner, Hope Josephine 
photo of, 24a 
Towner, Jane Miller, 22 
birthdate, 16 
employment, 17 
photos of, iii, 23a, 24a 
Towner, Wayne Sibley, 13, 22 
Transportation 
Ferryboat, 19 
Roads 
condition of, 2, 18 
highways 
effect on environment, 8 
effect on Selma, 9, 10 
school bus, 19 
Sleds, 19 
Surrey 
description of, 2 : 
photos of, 2a 
uses ot, 2, 12 | 
Train 
delays, 6 
steam engine, 6 
termination of, 10 
uses Of 2, 6, 12-135 17 





Van Buren county, 1 
county fair, 2 
county eighth grade examination, 22 
county officials, 19 


Walker, Lydia A. Thomas, 1 
early homes, 1 
vocational training, 3 
work, 3 

Walker, Zachariah, 1 
college, 9 
diary, 9 
early homes, 2 
employment, 9 
gold rush, 9 

Water 
sources ot, 13 

Water well, 13 

».jWilliamsburg, Virginia, 11 
“World War II, 14-15 


Yellowstone National Park, Wyoming, 18 
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